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'"TUBERCULOSIS of the hip, the doc- 
' tor said, was the little fellow’s trouble. 
One of his legs was shrunken and useless. 
Yet he got about between a pair of 
crutches with astonishing speed and sure¬ 
footedness. He could play nearly all the 
games that the other boys played. In fact, 
he was a ringleader in the matter of sports ; 
and the Ashley House, the shabby, third- 
rate hotel of which his father was pro¬ 
prietor and his mother cook, was head¬ 
quarters for the youth of that end of the 
village — to the distress of more than one 
careful mother. 

But he did not always choose to play with 
the boys, even when he was well; and he 
was very, very often not well. Sometimes 
he chose instead to bask in the sun on the 
steps of the porch, with his prematurely aged 
face sunk between his high, crutch-warped 
shoulders. At such times his pale blue eyes, 
steeped in revery, seemed filled with the gar¬ 
nered wisdom and experiences of a hoary 
past. His own father — a sad, silent Dane 
— would look at the child with dull wonder 
and shake his puzzled head. Even the ir¬ 
repressible boys had learned to shun the 
neighborhood when Eric had one of his 
“spells.” 

What thoughts went trooping through his 
queer little brain as he sat there so still, hour 
after hour, with his thin, wasted hand on the 
back of his faithful dog ? The young Con¬ 
gregational minister, looking out of his study 
window, across the street, often asked him¬ 
self the question. Sad thoughts, surely, for 
often a sigh would shake the flat, narrow 
chest, his teeth would press a trembling 
lower lip, and slow tears would roll down his 
cheek. If no one was near, he would let 
them roll unheeded; but if any one ap¬ 
proached, even his mother, he would fiercely 


dash the tell-tale drops away, call his dog, 
and hobble swiftly down the street. But in 
a few minutes he would again be seated on 
the favorite spot, with Watch stretched at 
his side as before, and his eyes filmed with 
day-dreams. 

It was difficult, of course, to offer him 
sympathy. Indeed, no one but Mr. Barnes, 
the young minister, had ever attempted it; 
and he only after a long, patient and cau¬ 
tious approach, like a besieging army’s, to 
the citadel of Eric’s confidence. 

“Won’t you tell me what the trouble is, 
Eric?” pleadingly asked the minister one 
day, after watching the touching little figure 
from his desk until the sermon under his 
hand had become as dead bones. It was the 
first time he had ventured so far with his 
kindly offices. 

The child’s face was still streaked with 
dried tears, but he answered in a cold little 
voice : “ I ain’t in no trouble.” 
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“I fear you are,” said Mr. Barnes, 
gently. “You seem to have been crying. 
Trouble is nothing to be ashamed of. It 
comes to all of us, and it usually brings tears 
with it. 1 should n’t care much for the 
man or boy who did n’t cry sometimes. 
The very greatest men that I know of 
have their troubles. And they cry, too.” 

“Not the President 
of the United States,” 
said Eric, fixing a pair 
of incredulous eyes 
upon the speaker. 

“Yes, even the 
President of the 
United States. So 
won’t you please tell 
me what your trouble 
is?” 

Eric sat very still 
for a moment. But 
his mind was any¬ 
thing but still, and 
he was plainly nerv¬ 
ing himself up to 
something, for his fin¬ 
gers gradually tight¬ 
ened over the hair on 
Watch’s back. 

“You’d laugh!” 
said he, with sudden 
suspicion. 

“My dear little 
boy,I never laughed 
at any one in trouble 
in my life,” said the 
other, earnestly. “ On 
the contrary, I have 
consecrated my life to 
helping those who are 
in trouble — and that 
means you just as 
much asanyoneelse.” 

“Mine ain’t real trouble, I guess,” said 
Eric, slowly, very slowly. “ But I —-1 git to 
thinkin’ about the birds — and the sunshine 
— and the trees. I wonder where the wind 
comes from — and where the flowers go 
when they die — and if God kin hear prayers 
that ain’t said in churches — and if dogs go. 
to heaven — and if crippled boys kin fly as 
fast, when they git to be angels, as if — as if 
their legs was straight.” 

He lifted a still half-suspicious face to the 
minister; but the lines which pain had en¬ 
graved upon it, and the hope which gleam¬ 
ed from his eyes in spite of his outward 


skepticism, gave him an infinite pathos, and 
raised a lump in Mr. Barnes’s throat. As 
best he could, he cleared away the uncon¬ 
scious little philosopher’s perplexities — 
which, after all, were but the eternal problems 
of humanity stated in their simplest form. 
His explanations may not have been very 
clear to the boy, but his sympathy certainly 
was; and that was 
really the important 
thing. 

Eric loved to sit in 
the dingy hotel office 
and hear the board¬ 
ers— mostly rough 
laborers — tell stories 
over their evening 
pipes. He joyed 
above all, though, in 
the tales of Swan 
Swanson, who for 
half a lifetime had 
sailed before the mast 
and seen strange 
sights in many lands. 
Breathlessly, with 
shining eyes and 
flushed cheeks, Eric 
would listen by the 
hour as the old Swede 
wove his glowing web 
of fact and fiction; and 
when Mrs. Ericson, as 
the hour grew late, 
would appear at the 
door and say plead¬ 
ingly, “ Won’t you 
come now, Eric ?” the 
spoiled little autocrat 
would silently shake 
his head and never 
take his eyes from the 
story-teller. No bed 
for him until Swan arose and knocked the 
ashes from his pipe. 

The fair-haired mother, still beautiful after 
her kind, would turn anxiously away. For 
these tales were not good for her boy. Often, 
after a long sitting, he would toss for half the 
night, babbling sea-jargon in his sleep ; and 
in the morning his cheeks would be wanner 
than ever. 

One night, after Swan had fairly outdone 
himself, Eric could not sleep at all. At last, 
with hot face and throbbing pulse, he reach¬ 
ed for his crutches, slipped to the floor, and 
lit a candle. Watch, who always slept across 
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the foot of the bed, needed no invitation to “because him and me understand each other 
follow, for the two were inseparable. Stealth- so good. And if a whale should smash a 
ily they climbed the stairs and traversed the boat with his tail, and throw me into the 
bare hall above as far as Swan Swanson’s water, like it did you, Watch would swim 


door, which they entered. The torpid 
Swede was not easily aroused, but at last he 
rose to his elbow and asked what was wanted. 

“Say, Swan,” began Eric, in a repressed, 
excited voice, “could a crippled man that 
was handy on his crutches git a job on one of 
them whalin’ ships?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered Swan, 
willing, like everybody else, to humor the 
child. “ It seems to me, if I remember right, 
that our second cook on the ‘ Climax ’ had a 
club-foot.” 

“ 1 would n’t cook,” said Eric, decidedly. 
“That’s a woman’s work.” 

“Not on a ship it ain’t," returned the 
Swede, sturdily. “ I’ve cooked myself.” 

This put cooking in a new light, certainly, 
and Eric thought for a moment, with his 
feverish eyes scintillating in the flare of the 
candle. 

“ Do they allow dogs on them ships, 
Swan?” he asked, hesitatingly. 

“Yes — a good dog. But you wasn’t 
thinkin’ of taking Watch, was you ? By the 
time you are a man, lad, Watch will be 
plumb played out with old age.” 

The child gave the man a quick, startled 
glance. 

“Why, don’t dogs live as long as people ?” 
he asked, shrilly. 

“Well, come to think of it, they do—- 
sometimes — as long as some people,” an¬ 
swered Swan, with a pitying glance at the 
frail little figure. 

“What made you say they did n’t, then ?” 

“Cats is what I was thinkin’ of, Eric — 
cut my hawser if it was n’t. Cats ain’t got 
no life at all to speak of. But dogs! Pshaw! 
Did n’t you ever hear people say they had n’t 
seen somebody for a dog’s age ? If you did, 
you know they meant a mighty long time.” 

“And you think Watch will live as long as 
me?” asked Eric, dropping his right hand 
into its favorite place on the dog’s back. 

“ I should n’t be surprised if he did,” an¬ 
swered the Swede, with enough sincerity to 
tinge his words with regret. “No, I 
should n’t be at all surprised. Now run 
back to bed, lad, or you ’ll ketch cold." 

The boy turned obediently, but paused at 
the door. 

“ I want to take him along. Swan,” he said, 
in a voice trembling with pride and affection. 


out and git me, and fight the sharks off.” 

When Eric, on the morning of his ninth 
birthday, awoke and reached for his crutches, 
his hand paused in mid air. For there in 
the corner stood, in place of the old ones, 
a brand-new, brightly-varnished, nickle- 
mounted pair. Nothing else in the dull 
room could compare with their glittering 
splendor, and the boy gazed at them long 
and lovingly. Even Watch, after stretch¬ 
ing himself, sniffed at the rubber tips, and 
ran an inquiring tongue over the varnish. 

“Watch,” cried Eric, ecstatically, 
“them’s new crutches and they cost a lot of 
money, you can bet 1 You and me ’II go 
down to the post-office the first thing to 
show ’em off. But you must n’t lick ’em 
that way, ’cause you ’ll take all the varnish 
off, and I want to keep ’em nice and shiny 
till you and me go on that whalin’ ship. 



‘ Would I have to set with a girl ? ’ ” 






“the other hoys, sternly excluded” 

Mebbe the captain will think we ’re rich, his hands, and furtively eyeing the books, 
when he sees these, and give us a job pictures, and statuary. For some reason, 
quicker!” he felt as if he were in a church; and a 

He was still further pleased to learn at church was a place where Eric was never 
breakfast that the crutches were a birthday at ease. 

gift from Mr. Barnes. Eric liked the young “A happy birthday to you, Eric !” called 
minister, in spite of his good clothes and soft, the minister, cheerily, from behind his table, 
white hands. He could n’t measure up with “Won’t you sit down ?” 

Swan Swanson, of course; no one could; “I ain’t got time — Watch is waitin’ for 
but Eric was almost daily discovering re- me outside. 1 jist stopped to thank you for 
semblances between the two men that he these here crutches, Mr. Barnes. You 
had not suspected before. Some day, when could n’t ’a’ give me anything I’d like better 
he knew the minister a little better, he in- and — and they fit me fine. Mebbe 1 kin 
tended to make him and Swan acquainted ; do something for you sometime,” he added, 
for he was confident that an intimacy would with a blush at the improbability of such an 
follow. emergency arising. “ If I kin, I want you to 

After breakfast he crossed the street to the call on me.” 
parsonage, with his new crutches, to thank “You can do something for me now, Eric, 
the donor. Pretty young Mrs. Barnes smil- if you will. If you will only promise to come 
ingly showed him into her husband’s study, to Sunday-school, I shall feel a thousand 
where Eric stood for one awkward, embar- times repaid for what those crutches cost 
rassed moment, revolving his hat between me.” 
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He had made the same request many 
times before, and Eric had as many times 
refused, point-blank. But now the boy, la¬ 
boring under a sense of obligation, and com¬ 
mitted by his words of the moment before, 
dropped his eyes and picked irresolutely at 
his battered hat. Warped in mind as well 
as in body, capricious, and full of prejudices, 
Eric had conceived an unreasoning hostility 
for the smug little boys and girls who trooped 
to the church each Sunday morning ; and he 
had boasted more than once to his playmates 
that he would never be caught in such snob¬ 
bish company. 

“Would 1 have to set with a girl ?” he ask¬ 
ed, finally. 

“No, I J 11 put you in a boys’ class, and my 
wife shall be your teacher. You will like 
her, I am sure.” 

“How much money do they bring?” 

“You need n’t bring any unless you feel 
like it.” 

“Oh, I kin pay my way,” said Eric, with 
bitter pride. 

“A few pennies, then, will do. That is 
what the boys of your age usually bring.” 

“ I ’ll bring a nickel. Good-day.” 

He clapped his hat on his head and with 
long, swinging strides — first of body, then 
of crutches —- passed swiftly through the 
door. Mr. Barnes, half regretting the ad¬ 
vantage he had taken of the occasion, fol¬ 
lowed him. 

“ You understand, do you, Eric,” he called 
from the front door, “that 1 didn't invite 
you for the sake of your nickel ?” 

“Oh, I know that,” answered Eric, with 
prompt magnanimity. “If you was that 
kind, you would n’t have give me these 
crutches. 

He started for the post-office, but vanish¬ 
ed for a moment in the narrow opening be¬ 
tween two buildings, where he hastily drew a 
little white rag from his pocket and wiped 
the dust from the tips of his crutches. Then, 
carefully putting the rag back, so that no 
boy by any chance should spy it, he resumed 
his way. 

He had soon collected a train of admiring 
youth, whom he led to their favorite rendez¬ 
vous— the back yard of the hotel. Here, 
among ash-heaps and garbage-barrels, they 
were allowed to handle the new crutches, and 
in some instances to try them, after being 
warned not to scratch the varnish. 

‘ What do you suppose they cost ?” asked 
one boy, enviously. 


“Oh, ten dollars,” said Eric, with an off¬ 
hand air that was vastly impressive. 

“Whew 1 Do you suppose them plates is 
solid silver?” 

Eric gave him a withering look. 

“Do you suppose they would put any¬ 
thing but solid silver on crutches?” he de¬ 
manded, scornfully. 

The doubting Thomas subsided, but an¬ 
other boy said : “Just the same, 1 ’d sooner 
have a good pair of legs.” 

Eric winced, for he was very sensitive 
about his deformity; but he had not be¬ 
come captain of this wild crew by chance, 
and he well knew how to quell any mu¬ 
tiny. 

“That shows your sense,” said he, quickly. 
“Anybody kin have a good pair of legs. I 
could myself. I could have my leg fixed for 
five dollars by a doctor — and 1 've got the 
five, too,” he added, with unblushing men¬ 
dacity. “ But I would n’t do it. 1 ’d soon¬ 
er have crutches. 1 kin do more things on 
’em. I kin go up-stairs six different ways. 
Besides,” he added, conclusively, “the great¬ 
est general that ever lived used to have 
crutches, and he had a million soldiers in his 
army, and none of ’em was as good a fighter 
as he was.” 

“What was his name, Eric?” asked Red¬ 
dy Magmnis, in a hushed voice. 

“ I ’ll tell you some time, Red, when we ’re 
alone,” answered Eric, darkly. 

That afternoon “Red” might have been 
seen in the same back yard with one leg tied 
up and Eric’s old crutches under his arm, go¬ 
ing through certain manoeuvers under the 
eye of the little cripple. Meanwhile, the 
other boys, sternly excluded by Eric’s edict, 
peeped enviously through the cracks and 
knot-holes in the board fence. 

On the first Sunday following his promise 
to Mr. Barnes, it happened that Eric was 
sick. Sickness was. nothing unusual with 
him. He spent, perhaps, a fourth of his days 
in bed ; so that often, when the boys came 
whistling and trilling around the old hotel 
for their chieftain, of a morning, Mr. Ericson 
would step to the door and say, “Eric ees 
sick to-day, boys.” But this time, weak and 
trembling as he was, and unable to eat even a 
bit of toast, he insisted on getting up and go¬ 
ing to Sunday-school. 

“ But Mr. Barnes won’t expect you, if you 
are sick, dear,” said his mother, in distress. 
“ I ’ll send word over to him so that he will 
be sure to know.” 
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“ Don’t you, mother,” said the boy, earn¬ 
estly. “ He ’ll think 1 ’m playin’ off on him, 
and that I’m a liar. ’Cause he knows 1 
don’t want to go.” 

So he went, in spite of mother. He would 
have been nervous, doubtless, under any cir¬ 
cumstances ; but in his weak condition, as he 
hobbled up the aisle, the room swam before 
his eyes and the buzz of the school became a 
roar in his ears. Growing still fainter, he 
stopped—just before a class of girls, he dimly 
saw. Rather than drop there, he would die ; 
and with set teeth he-moved on a few paces 
toward where Mrs. Barnes, unconscious of his 
trouble, smilingly awaited him. Just as he 
reached her pew, he quietly sank to the floor. 

When he came to his senses again, he 
found himself in Mr. Barnes’s arms, in the 
vestibule of the church, with water on his 
face., and several people standing around. 
He knew, from their talk, that they were 
taking him home. 

‘‘Wait!” he whispered, weakly. “ I want 
to leave my nickel. It’s in my vest pocket.” 

So one of the ladies, with tears in her eyes, 
fumbled with her gloved fingers in the little 
ragged pocket, among buttons and exploded 
cartridges and a buckeye and a fish-hook 
stuck in a cork and the stub of a lead-pencil. 



“found himself in Mr. Barnes’s arms” 


until she found the nickel, and promised to 
have it credited to his class. 

The insidious disease did not release Eric 
as soon as usual this time. It was a week 
before his wan face and limp body appeared 
in the sunshine on the porch steps again. In 
the meantime some one had sent him a 
wagon — a little beauty, painted bright red, 
with steel spokes and rubber tires and real 
shafts to fit a dog or goat. It was a sight to 
gladden any boy’s heart, and for two or 
three days, while still too weak to play, Eric 
would sit and look at it by the hour. Some¬ 
times one of the boys would get between the 
shafts and play horse, with strings tied to his 
arms for reins, and give the little invalid a ride. 

But Eric craved a four-footed steed — one 
more like a real horse — and of course the 
lot fell to Watch. Watch was not an ami¬ 
able animal. He kept the cats of the neigh¬ 
borhood in a state of terror ; he fought every 
passing dog; he nipped at pedestrians’ heels ; 
and he had been accused of killing chickens. 
But he undoubtedly loved Eric with all his 
canine soul. At Eric he had never even 
growled, from puppyhood; and he now 
stood as docile as a lamb while the boy, with 
infinite pains, harnessed him with odds and 
ends of rope into the new wagon. 

Nevertheless, Watch had no mind to learn 
new tricks, even for Eric’s sake; and when 
he grew tired of the sport he wriggled out of 
the flimsy harness. At the same time he 
quite unintentionally overturned the wagon, 
bringing his driver into rough contact with 
the cinder path. Eric, still weak and irri¬ 
table, lost his temper; and then it was that, 
for the first time in his little boy’s life, he 
raised his crutch and struck his beloved dog. 

Watch, yelping more from astonishment 
than from pain, went flying through the gate 
and down the street. Eric, overwhelmed by 
the enormity of his act, stood rooted to the 
spot, with bloodless cheeks. Then, with an 
inarticulate cry of remorse, he too hurried 
through the gate. 

The dog was not in sight. With crutches 
sharply thumping the board sidewalks and 
his little twisted body projecting itself for¬ 
ward with a vigor born of desperation, Eric 
hastened from one of the dog’s haunts to 
another — to the alley back of the post-office, 
to Hunt’s lumber-yard, to the creamery, to 
Jackson’s meat market — while his shrill, 
anxious “ Hyuh, fVatch! hyuh, IVatcbl” was 
lifted at every corner and lane. But no 
Watch with wagging tail and glad eyes came 




“ harnessed him with odds and ends oj rope 


bounding toward . him. For the twentieth returned, or he would have been lying on the 
time the boy’slip quivered-, tears stood in his steps waiting for his little master. For a 
eyes, and his little breast ached with the pain moment the child lost heart; then, struck 
which is as old as humanity itself. with a new thought, he quickly crossed the 

He was now in the outskirts of the village, street and rang the parsonage bell. 

Some boys — among whom he recognized “Mr. Barnes, Watch is lost. Do you 
Reddy Maginnis — were playing ball in a think you could help me find him ? I hate 
field near by. Forgetful of his new crutches to ast you, but Swan Swanson is at work in 
and of the path'by which he might have gain- the brick-yard, and I don’t know what else 
ed the ball ground, Eric plunged into the to do.” 

tall, dusty weeds and brambles and fiercely The dusty, drooping little figure, with its 
fought his way through. A few minutes flushed face and weary eyes, and the tremu- 
later he emerged on the other side, panting, lous, appealing voice, went straight to the 
his hands and cheeks bleeding from scratches, young man’s heart. 

and his eyes smarting cruelly from the “ Indeed 1 will help you. But you must go 
dog’s-fennel with which he had come in home and rest. You are all tired out now. 
contact. Don’t worry any more. Even if we don’t 

“Boys, Watch is lost!” said he, huskily, find Watch at once, I have n’t a doubt he will 
" Help me find him.” come back all right. He loves you too much 

Few things so delight the heart of a boy as to stay away from you long.” 
a hunt, no matter what its object; and after “ Mr. Barnes, he ’ll never come back ! ” the 
a hasty and noisy consultation, the erstwhile child burst out, tragically. “ I struck him ! 
ball players were off with a shout. But fast And he loved me the best of any body on 
as they ran, the little cripple kept up with earth. Oh, I wisht 1 was dead !” 
them, although his heart felt as if it would His heart poured out its long-repressed 
burst. Not even a barbed-wire fence on grief in pitiful, wrenching sobs. But they 
which he tore his clothes and lacerated his brought relief after a little; and, leaving 
hand and dug a deep gash in one of his beau- Eric on the hotel steps, the minister hastened 
tiful crutches, detained him much longer off on his search. For an hour he tramped 
than it did the others. about the village, making inquiries here and 

At last, however, the band concluded that there. He met several of Eric’s scouts, but 
it would be better for them to separate and learned nothing from them until, on one of 
take different routes. Thus left alone, and the outlying streets, Reddy Maginnis came 
sick in body as well as soul, Eric dragged flying down the dusty road, with his hat in 
himself homeward. Watch had not yet his hand and his red hair streaming wildly 
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out behind. Something about him made 
Barnes halt, with a sense of uneasiness. 

“Mr. Barnes,” shouted the lad, as loudly 
as his breathless condition would permit, 
“Watch is dead! That man that just 
moved into Hitchcock’s house — from the 
country — caught him suckin’ eggs, and — 
and shot him.” 

“Dead!” said Barnes, with a sickness 
creeping over him. 

“Yes, sir — and layin’ right in the road, 
with his head full of buck-shot." 

It was true. When Barnes reached the 
scene a group of eager little boys had gath¬ 
ered round the dead dog and were looking, 
half in fear, half in fascination, at his glassy 
eyes. 

“Boys, v said the minister gravely, “this 
will be a sad day for Eric, and 1 don’t want 
any of you to tell him of this. I want to tell 
him myself. If you see him before I do, send 
him to me at my study.” 

“Oh, say, Mr. Barnes — look! ” excitedly 
cried one of the boys. 

Barnes turned with the others. Minister 
of the gospel that he was, familiar with grief 
and death, he felt for the moment like shirk¬ 
ing his duty and flying. For, far down the 
street, a grotesque little figure between 
crutches was coming rapidly toward them. 

Barnes did not attempt to stop and pre¬ 
pare Eric, for it was plain from his agitated 
manner that he already knew all. As he 
came up, gasping for breath and reeling from 
fatigue, the circle sympathetically opened 
for him, and the next moment he stood in the 
presence of his beloved dead. He did not 
speak or move. His eyes simply glazed in 
inexpressible horror; a deadly pallor spread 
over his face ; his little scrawny throat work¬ 
ed spasmodically ; the fingers on -the cross¬ 
pieces of the crutches twitched and relaxed 
their hold ; and then he fell, senseless, across 
the dog’s body. 

Sorrowfully, they carried him home and 
put him to bed But he did not rally as he 
should have. For days he lay in a stupor — 
a merciful stupor. Some spring within him 
had snapped ; the incentive to live was gone. 
Watch’s death, the doctor said, had merely 
hastened the inevitable. 

Mr. Barnes, whom the little sufferer seem¬ 
ed to prefer to his own parents, spent a 
portion of each day at the bedside. One 


afternoon, when he was brighter than usual, 
Eric said : 

“ Do you remember Mr. Barnes, what you 
said oncet about dogs goin’ to heaven ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you still sure that they go ?” 

“Yes.” 

Eric gazed at the ceiling with an illumi¬ 
nated face, as if he were even then looking 
into heaven and saw his dear dog. 

“ Do you think Watch knows now, sir, how 
sorry I am that I struck him ? ” 

“ I have n’t a doubt of it, my boy.” 

“Oh, I ’m so glad, so glad!” exclaimed 
the little fellow with a seraphic smile, while 
tears of joy welled up in his eyes. He lay 
still for several minutes, in a kind of ecstatic 
trance. 

“Will it be long, do you think, before I 
go ?” he asked. 

“To heaven, do you mean ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ 1 hope it will be. You are too young to 
die. You don’t want to go yet, do you ?” 

“Yes. I want to see Watch.” 

“ But do you want to leave the rest of us 
behind — your playmates, and father and 
mother, and me?” 

"No. I wisht you could all go ’long. Me 
and Watch would like it better with you all 
there. Mebbe 1 ’d stay here longer,” he add¬ 
ed, apologetically, “but Watch might git tired 
of waitin’ for me, and think that I was n’t 
sorry that I hit him.” He closed his eyes for 
a moment, for even talking wearied him. 
Then he went on : “ If a boy had told some 
lies just a little while before he died, do you 
think the angels would let him into heaven ?” 

“What ones have you told ?” 

“ I told the boys I could git my leg fixed 
for five dollars, and that I’d sooner be lame 
than to have good legs. And I told ’em I 
knew a general that was lame, and had a 
million soldiers — but 1 don’t.” 

“ 1 don’t think that will keep you out of 
heaven, especially if you are sorry,” answer¬ 
ed Mr. Barnes, with moist eyes. 

“ I am sorry,” said Eric, dreamily. 

He soon fell asleep and the minister slipped 
away. The next morning as he crossed 
the street to make his usual inquiry, he 
saw a pale-haired, weeping woman fasten¬ 
ing some white crepe to the front door of 
the hotel. 



